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NEW BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 





GILLETTE'S VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 


By JouHn M. GILuetrre, Professor of 
Sociology, University of North Dakota. 


$1.00 


An illuminating discussion of all the 
training courses needed to meet the 
practical demands of life. The author 
explains the principles, demands, and 
methods of vocational education, and in- 
dicates actual results gained thereby. 


COLLITZ’S SELECTIONS FROM 
EARLY GERMAN LITERATURE 


By KLARA HECHTENBERG CoLuirz, Ph. 
D., formerly of the Department of 
Germanic Philology in Smith College 
and in Oxford University . 


_ $1.00 


Contains representative specimens 
of Old and Middle High German, given 
in modern German translations which 
present the form, spirit, and meter of 
the originals, preceded by historical and 
explanatory paragraphs and followed by 
literary references. 


THOMAS’S MANUAL OF DEBATE 


By Raupu W. Tuomas, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Public Speaking, 
Colgate University. 


80 Cents 


A practical manual for the beginner, 
presenting all the material required by 
the student, and telling him just what 
to do step by step. Enough of the the- 
ory of logic and argumentation is given. 





LAMB'S SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
ELIA 


Edited by Joun F. Grenune, 
in Amherst College. 


Professor 


40 Cents 


This, the most recent of the Gate- 
way Series of English Texts, contains 
fifteen of Lamb’s best essays, with ap- 
pended helpful notes, and an introdue- 
tion treating of Lamb’s life, interests, and 
personal traits, with special reference to 
their relation to his writings. 


SMITH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 
developed 
BY THE SYLLABUS METHOD 


By E. R. Smiry, Head of Department of 
Mathematics, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Preparatory School. 


75 Cents 


Teaches the pupil to work out the 
proofs of geometry, rather than mere- 
ly to memorize them. It leads to 
logical, accurate habits of thought and 
renders geometry a live and interesting 
study. 


VALERA. PEPITA JIMENEZ 


Edited by C. V. 
Spanish at the 
Academy . 


Cusacus, Professor of 
United States Naval 


90 Cents 


A carefully annotated edition of this 
charming novel, suited for reading in the 
second and third years. The complete 
vocabulary covers the author’s special 
use of words. 





HOLZWARTH. GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE, LAND AND PEOPLE 


By FRANKLIN J. Hotazwarrn, Ph. D.. 
Professor of the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, Syracuse University. 


$1.00 


Shows in a concise manner how Ger- 
man thought and character have de- 
veloped. Following a description of 
the early German civilization and history 
comes a sketch of the literatures. with 
outlines of the great works. 


MORGAN'S ADDRESSES AND 
ESSAYS 


By Morris H. MorGAN, 
of Classical Philology, 
versity. 


late Professor 
Harvard Uni- 


$1.50 


Professor Morgan’s last 
work, representing his experience and 
views in fields in which he made dis- 
tinct contributions. The contents are 
literary, linguistic, and archaeological, 
and will prove of interest to every stu- 


published 





dent and teacher of the classics. 








MARTIN'S FRENCH VERB 


By LikuTENANT CHARLES F. MARTIN, 
Instructor in Modern Languages, U. 
§. Military Academy. 


$1.25 


Shows the student how to use the 
French verb at the same time that he 
learns how to conjugate it. Complete 
conjugations of all types of French verbs 
are given, and their idiomatic use is 
fully illustrated. 





Our new 1910 Catalogue of High School and College 
Text-Books will be sent to any teacher on request 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK. 


Stirred by the disclosures of legis- 
lative corruption in New York in 
connection with insurance and other 
bills, Governor Hughes has called 
upon the legislature to take every 
proper means “to purge and to 
purify” legislative processes. He 
tells the legislators that disclosures 
have caused every honest citizen to 
tingle with shame and indignation, 
and he urges upon them an imme- 
diate, impartial, thorough, and un- 
sparing investigation. This is a de- 
mand which the legislature will find 
it impossible to, ignore. The dis- 
closures made during the Allds_ in- 
vestigation and those incident to the 
inquiries by Superintendent Hotch- 
kiss point to a shameless traffic in 
legislation, prosecuted for years and 
continuing down to the present ses- 
sion. Both parties are deeply in- 
volved, but the party in power must 
bear the heaviest odium until it re- 
lieves itself by a sincere and unflinch- 
ing purgation of corrupt leadership. 


PINCHOT AND ROOSEVELT. 


There was a twitter of excitement 
in Washington several weeks ago 
when it was reported that Ex-Fores- 
ter Pinchot had gone to Europe for 
the express purpose of conferring 
with his former chief, Ex-President 
Roosevelt. There was an uncon- 
vincing denial that this was the pur- 
pose of his trip, and it was given 
out that he was merely planning a 
visit to his sister. But the interview 
has taken place, and both parties to 
it naturally decline to disclose its 
tenor or conclusions. But it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Roosevelt has 
promised Mr. Pinchot to deliver an 
address before the national conserva- 
tion congress next September. If he 
succeeds in making this address upon 
a subject which he has so much at 
heart without giving any indication 
of his opinions upon the questions at 
issue between Mr. Pinchot and Sec- 
retary Ballinger, he will achieve a 
marvelous feat of reticence. 


IMMIGRATION AT THE FLOOD. 


We are apparently at the flood tide 
of immigration. Thousands upon 
thousands of the aliens who became 
discouraged during the depression of 
1907 and 1908 are now returning, and 
many thousands more are coming 
with them. During the month of 
March more than 120,000 aliens 
landed in New York, or about three 
times as many as in February. April 
bids fair to exceed these figures. 
Among those over fourteen years of 
age there were more than 32,000 illit- 
erates, nearly half of them Italians. 
Only four English immigrants were 
unable to read and write. On the 
whole, the immigrants are of a bet- 
ter class than sometimes, more than 
ordinary pains having been taken to 
sift them on the other side to avoid 
the necessity of deportation. Only 
1,472 were deported in March as “un- 
desirable.” 


REAL REFORMS IN THE CONGO. 


The new king of Belgium has 
given his consent to important ad- 
ministrative reforms in the Congo 
which promise to bring to an end 
the abuses and cruelties which, un- 
der King Leopold, shocked the civi- 
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lized world. Hitherio taxes have 
been levied upon the natives in the 
form of compulsory labor, which was 
only another name for slavery. Na- 
tives who did not turn in their al- 
lotted amount of rubber were often 
‘ttertured; they were beaten; or their 
hands were cut off; or they were 
killed outright. Under the new king, 
these atrocities will cease. There is 
to be no more forced labor. Taxes 
are to be reduced in amount and col- 
lected in money, and natives are to 


succeed whites in minor official 
posts. 
THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 


TRUSTS. 

As was pretty generally antici- 
pated, the United States supreme 
court, weakened by the death of Jus- 
tice Brewer and the long illness’ of 
Justice Moody, has declined to ren- 
der decisions in the tobacco and 
Standard oil suits, and has ordered a 
rehearing in both cases, This not 
only delays for months the _ settle- 
ment of these cases, but it sets back 
correspondingly contemplated pro- 
ceedings in other cases under the 
anti-trust law, which have been de- 
layed until the attitude of the court 
was determined by its decisions in 
the earlier cases. Unfortunate as 
this may be, no other course was 
open. Of a_ tribunal which, when 
fuli, consists of nine judges, only six 
had heard these cases, and they 
might well be reluctant to adjudicate 
issues upon which so much depends. 


THE PITTSBURG GRAFT CASBES. 


The grand jury at Pittsburg is go 
ing on relentlessly with its investiga- 
tion of the wholesale buying and 
selling of votes in the city council in 
connection with the selection of de- 
positories for the city’s money; and 
it is now reaching out for those 
“higher up” in the iniquitous transac- 
tions, and very properly, since’ the 
giving of bribes is no less a crime 
than the taking of them. It has 
brought indictments against four 
bank presidents and other officials. 
One of the bank presidents has con- 
fessed, in the hope of getting a 
lighter sentence. Another, who is in 
New York, is preparing to resist ex- 
tradition to the utmost; he was plan- 
ning to take himself to Europe, but 
has been convinced of the folly of 
that proceeding. The discouraging 
feature in the disclosures is that 
business men and financiers of the 
best standing seem to have had no 
scruples about securing their ends by 
bribery. 


ANOTHER WORLD CRUISE. 

Preparations are being made at 
Washington for another world cruise 
of the Atlantic fleet, scarcely second 
in importance to that which was 
made during the closing months of 
the Roosevelt administration. This 
time the course is to lie in the oppo- 
site direction, the ships heading first 
for Gibraltar, and then separating 
into four divisions, one or the other 
of which will visit every important 
port in the Mediterranean. This is 
as far as the definite plans have gone, 
but it is intimated that the voyaga 
-avill be continued, after the fleet is 
reunited, through the Suez canal to 
the Philippines, thence to San Fran- 
cisco, and then home by way of the 
straits of Magellan. The fleet will 
number no more vessels than that 
which Admiral Evans commanded, 
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but it will be of much greater 

strength, as it will include one divi- 

sion of ‘“Dreadnoughts,”—the Dela- 

ware, North Dakota, South Carolina, 

and Michigan. 

THE LAST OF THE BROWNS- 
VILLE CASE. 

President Roosevelt was subjected 
to severe criticism, it will be re- 
membered, during the’ second half of 
his administration, for his summary 
action in ordering the dishonorable 
discharge of the companies of the 
Twenty-tifth Infantry, colored, sta- 
tioned at Brownsville, Texas, for 
“shooting up” that town, in revenge 
for certain slights put upon . them. 
The matter was threshed out in Con- 
gress at great length, and was made 
the most of by Senator Foraker and 
others who were hostile to Mr. Roose- 
velt. Finally, an act was passed 
creating a Military Court of Inquiry, 
whose findings, by the terms of the 
act, were to be final. After a year’s 
investigation, this court has reported 
that the evidence leaves no doubt 
that the shooting up was actually 
dene by members of the regiment; 
and the officers of the regiment are 
censured for failure to do their duty, 
both before and after the incident. 
Tourteen members of the regiment 
are exonerated of participation and 
are permitted to re-enlist. 


& 





Stoddard A. Felter. 


President Felter of the Alabama 
Pelytechnic College at Cullman de- 
parted this life February 16. He had 
presided over this institution since 
1894; it was essentially a normal col- 
lege. Mr. Kelter was a graduate of 
the Trenton, N. J., Normal school, 
also of Princeton College, and de- 
voted to the progress of education. 
He was all his life long a student of 
schoolroom ‘operations and earnest to 
devise better methods and induce 
their adoption. He had a wide ex- 
perience in the educational field. For 
four years he was assistant state su- 
perintendent of schools in Kansas. 
His most complete work was in Cull- 
man; he aimed to create a_ progres- 
sive spirit in the teachers at work in 
the schools by correspondence. He 
was a writer of text-books also; his 
Natural Arithmetics published about 
1870 by Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Coe., and his Bookkeeping as well in- 
dicate his comprehension of the 
wants of students. He undertook at 
Cullman to improve by correspond- 
ence the practice of those who had 
but little time and money to spend in 
academic preparation. This entailed 
much labor. but the effort brought 
large returus: at times he would 
have several hundred students re- 
ceiving instruction in the college and 
in their schoolrooms. He possessed 
unusual abilities as a practical 
teacher. His widow still resides in 
Cullman. The two children are liv- 
ing elsewhere. 


—_— -’ 


NATURE NATURALLY EX- 
PLAINED. 


Henry, aged two, had become very 
much interested in watching his 
mother make comfortables. When 
the first snow came, his bed being 
near a window, he awoke early in the 
morning and called loudly to his 
mamma: “Oh, mamma, the trees are 
all covered with battin’!” 

—Delineator. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood ; 
Profusely and Beautifully Lllustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very -soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER . - - 30c, SECOND READER . - 420. 
FIRST READER - 36c. MANUAL. - -- - &O 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 
For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. Achoice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








Eric Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board.of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 









Books that you may carry, and hold readily in 
your hand, are the most useful after all.—Sam- 
UEL JOHNSON. 


The illustrious writer must have had in mind the 


Pencil Geography 


issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. It 
is convenient in size and shape, handy to carry in the pocket 
and just enough in it to be read without any fatigue. It is 
ape = after the old school geography of forty years ago 
n which the subject was taught by means of questions and 
answers. It gives answers to the many questions which are 
On ee asked as to where the materials come from 
which compose the pencil, and also how they are put to- 
gether. We think it will help you in your work in the school- 
room. 


Copies of This Little Book Sent to All Teachers Free of Charge 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Blodgett Readers 


By Frances E. Biopertt and ANpDREwW B. 
Buiopeett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


80 cents Third Reader 45 cents 
80 cents Fourth Reader 65 cents 
Fifth Reader 


Primer 
First Reader 
Second Reader 35 cents 


75 cents 

The publication of the Blodgett Fifth 
Reader marks the completion of a series 
of unusual value. The material has been 
selected with great care and presents 
new and interesting reading for the 
school. Extracts in prose and verse from 
the world’s best literature make the books, 
especially in the advanced volumes, of in- 
estimable service to the child. 











GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 





















” THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schooi 
Price, 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 











The Prang Summer Schools 
1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows :— 


= nan a's xe 5-05 ah>0 oh July 11 to July 30 
re re July 11 to July 30 
panne ER i kin «0. 4'xn do. 0ne June 27 to July 16 
MPEG ED... sc cece cece eeeeen July 5 to July 3u 
Aberdeen, S.D...............5.. June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
7 SS. OF err July 5 to August 2 
Te July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel Hill, N. C..............2...Jume 6 to July 2 
SG ch Pa Bo hw. 9. oe ee July 4 toJuly 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
a icine 54 0.00000 4004s June 6 to August 5 
La Fayette, La................. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La............... June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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“ Iliness is an acknowledgment of a violation of laws 
not enacted by legislators.” — American Educational 
Review. 


Something Different 


Bulletin Né. 6 







“It isa sound principle of publishing to make a 
new thing, something different. Your Ritchie's 
PRIMER OF SANITATION is that. It is another 
principle to found the early enterprises upon essen- 
tials. The PRIMER deals with the first of all es- 
sentials—health. And it is good policy to make a 
book up so well in type and illustrations as to be 
at once pleasurable and profitable to the esthetic 
sense. Finally, you can make a permanent book 
only by having it thoroughly modern—if in science, 
rigidly correct, 

‘I have read the PRIMER. It is an illustration of 
all these things; and I am glad to congratulate you 
upon its publication. ’’— William E. Chancellor, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut. 












A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


World Book Company 


New York 


Y onkers-on-Hudson 




















NEW MACMILEAN BOOKS 


Outlines of General History 
By V. A. Renouf, B. A., Professor of History and 
Political Economy at the Pei Yang University, 
Tientsin. 8vo. Cloth. xxii+501 pages. $1.30 
net, 


The Building and Care of the Body 


An Elementary Text-book in Practical Physiology 
and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard, Supervisor 
of Grammar Grades, Buffal Public Schools, 
Author of ** The Wonderful House that Jack Has.”’ 
12mo. Cloth. IMlustrated.x+235 pages. 40 
cents net. 


Exposition and Illustration in Teaching 

By John Adams, M. A., B. Sc., Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. 12mo. Cloth. 
vlii+-426 pages. $1.25 net. 


The New American Citizen 
By Frances §, Mintz, Avon Avenue Day School and 
Eighteenth Avenue Evening School, Newark, 
N. J. 12mo. Cloth. 226 pages. 50 cents net. 


High School Course in Latin Composition 

By Charles McCoy Baker, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College, and Alexander James Inglis, 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 


1Z2mo. Cloth. xiil+464 pages. $1.00 net. 
Also in two books: 
Volume Il. 12mo. Cloth. xii+350 pages. 60 cents net. 


Volume ll. 12mo. Cloth. ix+270 pages. 55 cents net. 


Recitations for Assembly and Class Room 
By Anna T. Lee O'Neill, M. A. 12mo. Cloth, 
xxv+442 pages. $1. 10 net. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


Talk of miracles! You can see one at Morn- 
ingside Heights in New York city. Thirteen 
years ago Teachers College had sixty professional 
students enrolled. It had been trying to live for 
ten years. Suddenly it came to life. 

To-day Dean James E. Russell administers an 
institution with 5,000 enrolled during the year and 
a plant that has cost nearly $5,000,000. 





Pie-ident Butler. 


It is collegiate in the fullest and best sense. 

It has an equipment equaled by few universities 
and surpassed by none. To attempt to describe it 
is useless. 

The Domestic Science building has no rival in 
the world. 

Think of a man’s doing what Dean Russell has 
done. The idea of getting 5,000 students into an 
institution! Think of getting $5,000,000 for the 
plant plus the money for the running of it! The 
planning of all these buildings, the scheme for 
equipping them with the latest would have been 
enough to stagger most men. 

Then the placing of all the graduates. The 
duotint picture of Teachers College is its greatest 
wonder. There is only one other college, so far 
as I know, that has a dual standard, one of the 
highest possible preparations of talented persons 
for the best work in various lines of effort, and 
providing for uséful activity of such as have not 
ten talents, but wish to be trained for the highest 
use of their five, two, or one talent. 

The entire plant is for its greatest educational 
usefulness. 

They do things at Teachers College. 
the unusual things. 

For illustration, they have purchased a beauti- 
ful ten-acre tract farther out, as lovely a site as 
there is to be found, and on the lower terrace are 
to be playgrounds, athletic fields, with all kinds of 
equipment, the latest and best, always. 


They do 


The upper terrace is to be available for modest, 
but charming, homes for professors, the whole 
park to be under the supervision of Teachers Col- 
lege, and the playgrounds, athletic field, and 
courts for the sole use of these families when not 
in use by the students. 

It is always the new and brilliant thing that is 
thought of and worked out at Teachers College. 





Dean Russell. 


There is no greater evidence of genius and 
masterfulness here than in the matter of the 
faculty. 

Stupidity is never tolerated for the sake of pro- 
fundity, as has often been. done in scholastic insti- 
tutions. 

Silly sensationalism is never allowed for the sake 
of freak attractiveness, as has sometimes been 
done. 

If real genius and masterfulness are thought to 
be characteristic of a man or woman they put him 
to work while the ardor and glow of the subject 
is upon him. They have no conceit of infallibility. 
They have no panic when a man makes a mistake 
in honest effort. 

There are several mighty men and women in 
scholastic leadership here who elsewhere would 
have been kept in “training” on starvation wages 
for ten years until all the juice was fried out of 
them, and their zeal crystallized till change of 
thought was impossible. They have sought a live 
faculty, and not a crystallized scholarship. 

The entire block immediately north of Columbia 
University campus is occupied by the splendid 
suite of buildings belonging to this college. The 
site is one of the finest in upper Manhattan, with 
the Hudson flowing past in stately majesty, and 
the Palisades on the Jersey shore in full sight. 

The central building is as imposing as it is spa- 
cious. Whittier hall is the residence of the 
women students. The Macy Manual Arts build- 
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ing is graceful in all its appointments, and is fur- 
nished with an exceptionally fine equipment. The 

_ Horace Mann and Speyer schools are maintained 
by the college for observation and experiment, 
with an attendance of 1,700 pupils. 

The college was founded in 1888 as a chartered 
institution, and for ten years it maintained its ex- 
istence as a separate corporation, living its own 
life, doing its own work. 

It soon began to attract the attention and secure 
the good will of Columbia University, which had 
as its ambition the complete rounding out of its 
educational efficiency. Approaches looking towards 
affiliation of interests were made by the university, 
with the result of their confederation in 1898. 
Teachers College did not surrender its charter or 
its corporate life, and yet it came to be a real 
factor in the university, taking academic rank in 
the university system as the professional school 
for teachers. There was an advantage in this ar- 
rangement, for the college by the retention of its 
personality could not be swerved aside from the 
thought of its founders ; while at the same time its 
union with the university gave it an added dignity, 
and brought to it an inspiration from the larger 
fellowship that could not fail to be a benefit to it. 

Teachers College, then, as now understood, is 
the school of Columbia University for the special 
study of the science of education, and the practical 
training of ‘teachers for their work. The range 
of its courses of study is extensive, and while 
there are certain branches of study that are fixed 
and definite, there are large opportunities for 
specialization in the numerous elective studies. 
According to the student’s bent and aptitudes, one 
may specialize in any of the many subjects that 
lie between the kindergarten and the advanced 
study of educational psychology. 

There is professional training, both theoretical 
and practical, provided for teachers of both sexes 
whose choice may be for instruction in the sec- 
ondary, grammar, primary, or kindergarten 
schools. There is also training for those who 
wish to adopt technical instruction in domestic 
art, domestic science, fine arts, manual training, 
music, or physical culture. And there is also a 
department of training for advanced students, 
whose aim is to qualify themselves as principals, 
superintendents, or supervisors. 

The college has two curricula. First, there is 
a two-years’ curriculum which ultimates in either 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education or 
the Bachelor’s degree in teaching. Entrance 
upon this course requires the completion of a 
previous two-years’ academic or technical training 
in Columbia or elsewhere. Then, second, there is 
a graduate curriculum for advanced stugents, 
leading to either the Master’s or Doctor’s degree 
in teaching, or to Master of Arts or Doctor of 
Philosophy in Education. Some idea of the way 
these curricula are followed may be gained by the 
degrees conferred by Teachers College at the 
commencement of 1908:— 


Bachelor of Science in Education........... 120 
Doctor’s Diploma in Education............. 5 
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Bachelor’s Diploma in Education........... 133 
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The college also awards annually four or more 
fellowships and eight or more graduate scholar- 
ships. Besides these there is a provision for fif- 
teen undergraduate scholarships. 

An interesting and most serviceable feature is 
the maintenance of the Horace Mann and the 
Speyer school for observation and practice by the 
students. The more than 1,700 pupils in these 
schools are in all grades—kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and secondary; and as visitors or partici- 
pants.in instruction in these schools the 900 and 
more students of the college have some part. 
Thus the practical and the theoretical are happily 
blended in the students’ course. Neighborhood 
work is also quite extensively done, substituting, 
evening school work, and other lines. 

The university has a large and ever increasing 
work of extension, teaching, by lectures, and pro- 
fessional and technical courses, for teachers in 
actice service and who cannot find the time or 
means for collegiate study. 

And Columbia University makes every student, 
even those of the summer school, feel they are 
vitally in touch with Columbia University, its tra- 
ditions, its present triumphs, and its futrre glory, 
President Butler rejoices in all the triumphs of 
Dean Russell. . 

The exact figures as to registration in Teachers 
College June 30, 1909, are highly interesting. 
They are decidedly larger this year, but these are 
not available. Resident professional students in 
the college, 992; extension students doing work at 
the college, 2,032; school pupils, 1,269, making a 
total of 4,293. This year the total is nearly 
5,000. Of the professional students enrolled, 201 
were graduate students. . Of the students enrolled, 
345 were college graduates, and 138 others had 
had college work. There were 479 normal school 
graduates. The resident students represented 
forty-four states and territories and nineteen for- 
eign countries. 

The colleges and universities which send the 
largest number of students stand in the following 
erder: New York Normal College, 32; College of 
the City of New York, 30; New York University, 
17; Smith, 17; Vassar, 17; Cornell, 13; Columbia, 
11; Harvard, 10; Indiana, 10; Barnard, 9 ; Chicago, 
8; Woman’s College (Baltimore), 7; Illinois, 6; 
Pennsylvania, 6; Boston, 5; Mount Holyoke, 5; 
Oberlin, 5; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 5; 
Swarthmore, 5; California, 5; Adelphi, 4; Carle- 
ton, 4; Cincinnati, 4; Kansas, 4; Michigan, 4; 
Minnesota, 4; Missouri, 4; Wisconsin, 4; Welles- 
ley, 4; Wesleyan, 4; Colgate, 3; Dickinson, 3; 
Franklin, 3; Franklin and Marshall, 3; Hillsdale, 
3; Iowa, 3; Japanese Woman’s College (Tokyo), 
3; Kansas Agricultural, 3; Stanford, 3; Ohio 
Wesleyan, 3; Radcliffe, 3; St. Lawrence, 3; Syra- 
cuse, 3; Throop Polytechnic, 3; Nebraska. 3; Wil- 
son, 3; Yale, 3; Armour, 2; Brown, 2; Bryn 
Mawr, 2; Dartmouth, 2; De Pauw, 2; Drake, 2; 
Hobart, 2; James Milliken, 2; John B. Stetson, 
2; Michigan Agricultural, 2; Northwestern, 2; 
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Oregon Agricultural, 2; Peabody, 2; Princeton, 
2; Simmons, 2; Kentucky, 2; Union Theological, 
2; Colorado, 2; North Dakota, 2; Rochester, 2; 
Wells, 2; Western Maryland, 2. Eight-three in- 
stitutions, 18 of them in foreign countries, are 
represented by one student each. 

The normal schools with the largest representa- 
tion are the following: Trenton, N. J., 28; Albany, 
N. Y., 17; Manhattan Training school, N. Y., 
17; New Paltz, N. Y., 13; Oneonta, N. Y., 12; 
Potsdam, N. Y., 12; New Britain, Conn., 9; Os- 
wego, N. Y., 9; Buffalo, N. Y., 8; Cortland, N. 
Y., 8; East Stroudsburg, Pa., 8; Geneseo, N. Y., 
8; Ypsilanti, Mich., 8; Baltimore, Md., 6; Bridge- 
water, Mass., 6; Westchester, Pa., 6; Bloomsburg, 
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Pa., 5; Jamaica, N. Y., 5; Millersville, Pa., 5; 
Brockport, N. Y., 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., 4; Chicago, 
Ill., 4; Emporia, Kansas, 4; Indianapolis, Ind., 4; 
Los Angeles, Calif.,4; Newark, N. J., 4; Cleveland, 
O., 3; Florence, Ala, 3; Milledgeville, Ga., 3; Rio 
Piedras, Porto Rico, 3; River Falls, Wis., 3; St. 
Cloud, Minn., 3; Salem, Mass., 3; Terre Haute, 
Ind., 3; Toledo, O., 3. Seventy-one norma! 
schools are represented by 1 or 2 students 
each. 

In the last four years Teachers College has 
furnished 264 teachers to colleges and universities, 
215 to normal schools, 34 superintendents of 
schools, 840 supervisors and special teachers, 677 
high school teachers. 





SCIENCE AS SUBJECT MATTER AND AS METHOD. —(IL.) 


BY JOHN DEWEY, 
Columbia University. 


_ There are many who do not believe it amounts 
to much one way or the other what children do in 
science in the elementary school. I do not agree, 
for upon the whole I believe the attitude toward 
the study of science is, and should be, fixed during 
the earlier years of life. Butin any case, how far 
does the ‘situation in the secondary schools differ 
from that just described? Any one who has fol- 
lowed the discussions of college faculties for the 
last twenty-five years concerning entrance require- 
ments in science will be able to testify that the 
situation has been one of highly unstable equi- 
librium between the claims ofa little of a great 
many sciences, a good deal (comparatively) of one, 
a combination of one biological and one exact sci- 
ence, and the arbitrary option of the pupil of one, 
two, or three out of a list of six or seven specified 
sciences. The only safe generalization possible is 
that whatever course a given institution pursues, 
it changes that course at least as often as the 
human organism proverbially renews its tissues. 
The movement has probably tended in the direc- 
tion of reduction, but every one who has followed 
the history of pedagogical discussion will admit 
that every alteration of opinion as to what sub- 
jects should be taught has been paralleled by a 
modification of opinion as to the portions of any 
subject to be selected and emphasized. 

All this change is to some extent a symptom of 
healthy activity, change being especially needed 
in any group of studies so new that they have to 
blaze their own trail, since they have no body of 
traditions upon which to fall back as is the case 
with study of language and literature. But this 
principle hardly covers the whole field of change. 
A considerable part of it has been due not to in- 
telligent experimentation and exploration, but to 
blind action and reaction, or to the urgency of 
some strenuous soul who has propagated some 
emphatic doctrine. 

Imagine a history of the teaching of the lan- 
guages which should read like this: “The later 
seventies and early eighties of the nineteenth cen- 





*Address before American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Bc ston, 1909. 


tury witnessed a remarkable growth in the atten- 
tion given in high schools to the languages. Hun- 
dreds of schools adopted anextensive andelabouate 
scheme by means of which almost the entire lin- 
guistic ground was covered. Each of the three 
terms of the year was devoted to a language. In 
the first year Latin and Greek and Sanskrit were 
covered; in the next, French, German, and 
Italian; while the last year was given to review and 
to Hebrew and Spanish as optional studies.” 

This piece of historic parallelism raises the ques- 
tion as to the real source of the educational value 
of,-say, Latin. How much is due to its being a 
“humanity,” its giving insight into the best the 
world has thought and said, and how much to its 
being pursued continuously for at least four years? 
How much to the graded and orderly arrange- 
ment that this long period both permitted and 
compelled? How much to the cumulative effort 
of constant recourse to what had earlier been 
learned, not by way of mere monotonous repeti- 
tion, but as a necessary instrument of later 
achievement? Are ave not efititled to conclude 
that the method demanded by the study is the 
source of its efficacy rather than anything inhering 
in its content? 

Thus we come around again to the primary 
contention of the paper: That science teaching has 
suffered because science has been so frequently 
presented just as so much ready-made knowledge, 


-so much subject-matter of fact and law, rather than 


as the effective method of inquiry into any subject- 
matter. 

Science might well take a leaf from the book of 
the actual, as distinct from the supposititious, pur- 
suit of the classics in the schools. The claim for 
their worth has professedly rested upon their cul- 
tural value; but imaginative insight into human af- 
fairs has perhaps been the last thing, save per 
accidens, that the average student has got from his 
pursuit of the classics. VHis time has gone of 
necessity to the mastering of a language, not to ap- 
preciation of humanity. To some extent just be- 
cause of this enforced simplification (not to say 
meagreness) the student acquires, if he acquires 












anything, a certain habitual method. Confused, 
however, by the tradition that the subject-matter 
is the efficacious factor, the defender of the sci- 
ences has thought that he could make good his 
case only on analogous grounds, and hence has 
been misled into resting his claim upon ‘he su- 
perior significance of his special subject-matter ; 
even into efforts to increase still further the scope 
of scientific subject-matter in education. The pro- 
cedure of Spencer is typical. To urge the pre- 
rogative of science, he raised the question what 
knowledge, what facts, are of most utility for life, 
and, answering the question by this criterion of the 
value of subject-matter, decided in favor of the 
- sciences. Having thus identified education with 
the amassing of information, it is not a mattervof 
surprise that for the rest of his life he taught that 
comparatively little is to be expected from educa- 
tion in the way of moral training and social re- 
form, since the motives of conduct lie in the affec- 
tions and the aversions, not in the bare recognition 
of matters of fact. . 

Surely if there is any knowledge which is of 
most worth it is knowledge of the ways by which 
anything is entitled to be called knowledge instead 
of being mere opinion or guess-work or dogma. 

Such knowledge never can be learned by itself; 
it is not information, but a mode of intelligent 
practice, an habitual disposition of mind. - Only 
by taking a hand in the making of knowledge, by 
transferring guess and opinion into belief auth>r- 
ized by inquiry, does one ever get a knowledge: of 
the method of knowing. Because participation in 
_ the making of knowledge has been scant, because 
reliance on the efficacy of acquaintance with cer- 
tain kinds of facts has been current, science has 
mo accomplished in education what was predicted 
or it. 


We define science as systematized knowledge, 
but the definition is wholly ambiguous. Does it 
mean the body of facts, the subject-matter? Or 
does it mean the processes by which something fit 
to be called knowledge is brought into existence, 
and order introduced into the flux of experience? 
That science means both of these things will 
doubtless be the reply, and rightly. But in the 
order both of time and of importance, science as 
method precedes science as _ subject-matter. 
Systematized knowledge is science only because of 
the care and thoroughness with which it has been 
sought for, selected, and arranged. Only by 
pressing the courtesy of language beyond what is 
decent can we term such information as is ac- 
quired ready-made, without active experimenting 
and testing, science. 

The force of this assertion is not quite identical 
with the commonplace of scientific instruction that 
text-book and lecture are not enough; that the 
student must have laboratory exercises. A stu- 
dent may acquire laboratory methods as so much 
isolated and final stuff, just as he may so acquire 
material from a text-book. One’s mental attitude 
is not necessarily changed just because he en- 
gages in certain physical manipulations and 
handles certain tools and materials. Many a 
student has acquired dexterity and skill in labora- 
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tory methods without its ever occurring to him 
that they have anything to do with constructing 
beliefs that are alone worthy of the title of knowl- 
edge. To do certain things, to learn certain modes 
of procedure, are to him just a part of the subject- 
matter to be acquired; they belong, say, to chem- 
istry, just as do the symbols H,SO, or the atomic 
theory. They are part of the arcana in process of 
revelation to him. In order to proceed in the 
mystery one has, of course, to master its ritual. 
And how easily the laboratory becomes liturgical! 
In short, it is a problem and a difficult problem to 
conduct matters so that the technical methods em- 
ployed in a subject shall become conscious instru- 
mentalities of realizing the meaning of knowledge 
—what is required in the way of thinking and of 
search for evidence before anything passes from 
the realm of opinion, guess work, and dogma into 
that of knowledge. Yet unless this perception 
accrues, we can hardly claim that an individual has 
been instructed in science. This problem of turn- 
ing laboratory technique to intellectual account is 
even more pressing than that of utilization of in- 
formation derived from books. Almost every 
teacher has had drummed into him the inadequacy 
of mere book instruction, but the conscience of 
most is quite at peace if only pupils are put 
through some laboratory exercises. Is not this 
the path of experiment and induction by which 
science develops? 
O00 2-0-0 
A TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


BY PRESIDENT ERNFST FOX NICHOLS, 
Dartmouth College. 


[Address to the High School of Manchester, N. H.] 


No boy or girl goes into sports, against trained 
opponents, who has not practiced—who does not 
understand the game. Thus it is with the mind; 
the mind can do only things which it has been 
taught to do. 

We do not always recognize that we are not in 
possession of our minds, any more than we are in 
possession of our bodies, until they have been 
adequately trained. Many people in this country 
are shocked by the waste of human life, yet the 
waste of life is insignificant compared to the waste 
of mind. 

You have all heard the saying that opportunity 
knocks once at every man’s door. That is not 
true—I mean that it is so small a portion of the 
truth that it is hardly worth considering. Oppor- 
tunity ‘is at the elbow of every one every minute 
in every day. The thing of it is, however, that 
the little opportunities—the small, almost un- 
noticeable opportunities—if they are used, other 
opportunities will come larger and larger; but if 
those small ones are not taken, the larger ones 
never come. 

There is an opportunity in every school book; 
there is an opportunity on every field of sport. 
The only question is: “Are you using it?” Your 
teachers and your parents have been over the 
road which you are to travel, a little in advance of 
you. The road may have changed somewhat, but 
they see the end of the road more clearly than you 
do. Consequently, they are able to advise and 
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instruct, and both advice and _ instruction 
should be received, and, so far as possible, acted 
upon. 

The progress of this world is put once into the 
hands of each generation. Forty years from now 
. some one who is about your age will be President 
of these United States. That boy, whoever he is, 
is to-day hard at. work; because, if he is not hard 
at work now, he won't be in the President’s chair 
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forty years from now. That man will carry the 
training of his mind not only through~high school, 
but through college. I think he will be a college 
man. 

If you expect to play a large part in this work, 
you must see an opportunity in every lesson, and 
make the most of your mental training. If you 
are. diligent and faithful in a few things, you will 
be in many. 


—— 
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MOTIVIZING SCHOOL WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. B. WILSON, 
Decatur, Ill. 


The significant thing in the schoolroom work in 
Decatur last year was the increased attention 
paid to vitalizing the work done from the stand- 
point of the children. Much attention was be- 
stowed upon this problem in previous years, but 
it was specially stressed last year. The amount 
of work done was no less than formerly, and some 
enrichment of the course of study was accom- 
plished; but much study and work was bestowed 
upon the problem of motivizing for the children 
the work they were asked to do. 

Motivation in school work is both a problem of 
the organization and of the method of presenting 
school tasks. If one approaches the solution of 
certain problems in school or out of school, seeing 
a reason which appears worth while to him, or 
feeling a keen hunger for solving them, he goes to 
his task with a very different mental and emo- 
tional attitude from that which exists if he simply 
sees in his problems so much hard work which he 
must do because some one has directed him to 
do it. 

The foregoing belief caused us to devote two 
sets of grade meetings (one in September and one 
in October; see above) to a consideration of the 
work by grades, with a view to seeing how we 
might organize and present tasks to our pupils in 
the various grades in such way that the impelling 
power to do the tasks will proceed more largely 
from the child’s feeling of need or hunger for the 
result ahead than from such external compulsion 
as teachers are capable of employing. We sought 
to organize in terse, tentative form the problems 
growing out of the discussion at our first meeting 
in the following statement, which formed the basis 
of our further study in the second series of meet- 
ings :— i 

In their lives human beings engage %n play, 
work, and drudgery. Probably most human 
activity is a mixture of the three with the element 
of serious, more or less enjoyable work® pre- 
dominating. 

It is almost an axiom that the happier one is in 
the pursuit of his work the greater are his returns, 
both inner and external, both spiritual and mate- 
rial. One’s joy in his work seems to depend 
primarily upon the relation which the worker sees 
existing between his work and the largest goal he 
is seeking to realize, and between his work and all 
life about him. Judged by absolute standards, an 
‘ndividual’s goal may be temporary and insignifi- 


cant. For him, however, its realization is mean- 
ingful and all-important. Social efficiency and 
good citizenship are most apt to be developed in 
any individual, therefore, by providing him with 
work to do which seems to him to contribute di- 
rectly toward the realization of his chosen goal, 
be it native or acquired. 

These principles impose upon the schools the 
problem of so organizing their work that it 
furthers the realization of those native or acquired 
goals which are normal to the children of the 
varying grades of ability found in the twelve years 
of the public school course. A goal is the ideal 
of a class. To realize it, is its problem. The 
realization of this goal implies the successful satis- 
faction of a series of felt needs. These needs are 
real, vital, and conduct-influencing in the lives 
where they abide. 

The school’s first step in the solution of its 
problem is the discovery of a series of motives, 
varying from year to year, and with different 
teachers, which seem to be normal to the children 
of a given community in each of the grades or 
vears of the school course. Having done this, 
the available matter, related to a dominating 
motive, should be selected, organized, and de- 
veloped with the children in harmony. with the 
specific goal under conquest. 

The specific problems which will be normal to 
a class are many. Those selected will vary with 
communities and teachers. The important con- 
sideration is that the problem attacked be real and 
vital to the class. The solution of the problem 
must satisfy a need or a hunger which is clearly 
felt in the lives of the members of the class. The 
need may arise out of the play, social, or work 
(including intellectual and emotional) lives of the 
children. 


Another possible approach for the school in its, 


work is to accept some general end of education 
as fundamental. This end need not differ from that 
accepted by those making their approach in the 
first way. Select the knowledge and experience 
the race has accumulated which seems to the 
adult to be related to this goal of education. 
Grade or arrange the matter selected as to diffi- 
culty, and then proceed to require the children in 
the schools to acquire what we have planned for 
them. The latter method’ does not ignore the 
child so far as the doctrine of apperception is con- 
cerned. It concerns itself to find a series of in- 
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tellectually solvable problems for the children of 
the various classes; but this method does not con- 
cern itself so much with the relation of the prob- 
lems solved to the present, real, concrete, dominat- 
ing life desires, deep interests, and soul hungers 
of each class or room of children. The children 
do not come to their work so much, with the idea 
of solving a problem which has appeared in their 
play, social, or work lives as with the thought of 
doing what is next in a series of problems planned 
and graded by some adult. One method causes 
a child to work by reason of an inner actual need 
he wishes to satisfy; the other is more apt to se- 
cure work from him because he feels an outside 
impelling force. 
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Consider—-Which method produces the more 
desirable attitude on the pupil’s part? 

Which method produces the more desirable atti- 
tude on the teacher’s patt? 

Which method brings the child to his work 
more as he will come to it in life? 

Which method will call out his largest ability, 
his greatest initiative? 

Which method will promote 41e most perfect 
self-discovery? 

What differences in making assignments will 
result according as the first or second of the above 
methods is employed? In the methods needed 
and employed in disciplining pupils? In the way 
text-books are used?—Report. 


a 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


BYRON’S “PRISONER OF CHILLON.”—(IL) 


The poem is a narrative poem, in which the 
speaker describes his own experiences. It is di- 
vided into irregular stanzas, each stanza having its 
own distinct subject. The stanzas are broken by 
irregular lines or couplets in such a way as to give 
dramatic point to the theme; the rhymes are 
irregular, sometimes in couplets, sometimes like 
the verse of a sonnet, where the first and fourth 
line rhyme, with a couplet between. The méter is 
iambic, octosyllabic, and although Byron does not 
regularly use the octosyllabic couplet for an ex- 
tended narration, he frequently does so. 

The dramatic note of the poem is struck in the 
opening lines of the first stanza; the prisoner’s 
white hair caused to take its unnatural color from 
some vital shock signifies the arousing of deep 


emotion that acted upon both mind and body, but . 


from the second line we know that this shock was 
not the result of accident, but of strong circum- 
stances of some kind. Interest, curiosity, expecta- 
tion are roused to a high pitch by this opening; 
but all of the feelings are sustained in the next 
two lines, and the explanation, when it comes, is 
in words and subject romantic enough to justify 
the suspense. By the opening stanza we are also 
drawn into sympathy with the subject by the pic- 
ture of a broken man—of a martyr consigned 
to the martyrdom of death in life. The 
second stanza, by departing from the direct narra- 
tive through the device of the prisoner’s memory, 
heightens the expectation of dramatic movement. 
We are first given the consequence, but the cause 
of the picture of misery produced is delayed, and 
the interval is filled with pictures for the imagina- 
tion that, by the same movement, give the setting 
for the poem, and make that setting a part of the 
story, with a deeply pathetic interest. No amount 
of description would give the interest to the 
dungeon of Chillon and no effort of the imagina- 
tion evoked by the name of some historical char- 
acter confined there would arouse our sentiment 
as does the story of Byron’s imaginary hero, this 
hero’s. In every detail of story we are made to 


feel what might have been true of any prisoner of 
Chillon, and every detail, so vividly described, 
probably was true, of one or of another, if not all 
were true for one. To feel the highest apprecia- 
tion of the poem we must accept the probability of 
the truths of the facts, and read the poem as if it 
were all true of its hero. 

The second stanza gives us the interior of the 
prison; first, it is like a picture, but as its memory 
grows upon the narrator, the ring and chain take 
on life, so imbued were they with the prisoner’s 
experience. The second stanza gives us also what 
was the climax of that experience, the death of his 
last brother, he himself being left alive. 

Stanza third begins more directly the theme of 
the narrative. Here we learn the characters, the 
three brothers; each is chained to his own 
column stone, out of reach of the touch of one an- 
other’s hand, out of the sight of one -another’s 
face; but pitiless as are these facts, they ennoble 
the brothers, who comfort one another with their 
words; with song and story. Still clinging to 
hope, each puts behind him his own suffering for 
the sake of the other, but even into their words 
sometimes presses the dungeon, something speaks 
that is not of themselves. There are many heroic 
incidents eulogized in noble poetry; but this 
stanza is incomparable as a study of heroic 
pathos. Pathos, as a usual thing, is not one of 
the stronger elements in literature; it depends 
more upon the delicate, sensitive appreciations; 
but in*this stanza, heroic as well as pathetic, the 
pathos is like a deep and forceful current in a 
stream with a strong tide. There is a double 
pathds in the stanza, or, rather, the two divisions 
of the stanza has each its own distinct quality of 
pathos. First, there is the stern, hopeless reality 
of the horrible conditions described in words so 
truly fitting that we miss none of the horror. 
Against these fetters ‘of the body that bind it to 
utterly hopeless conditions are the unfettered 
hearts of the brothers, that no chains can hold, no 
prison divide—this pathos lifted to the height of 
heroism. But deeper and more vague is the 
pathos of the breaking hearts, when the effort to 
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sustain the part of comforter gives way, when, in 
spite of the brave will and the strong personal, 
spiritual force that resides indomitable in man 
alone, the impersonal, soulless bars and columns 
of the dungeon assert a living power, and work 
with deadly blight upon the heart and life of the 
men, changing their very voices. The little half 
doubt in the words, “It might be fancy,” is one of 
the immortal touches in literature. The next two 
stanzas are character miniatures by the hand of an 
artist who knows the value of every delicate line 
and stroke and touch of heightened or softened 
color ; and the character of the oldest is set around 
them like a frame that ennobles the picture within ; 
they stand forth in» clear lineaments against the 
shadowy shapes of the dungeon like bright spirits 
passing out of a prison that had no.power to hold 
them. Active spirits they were, and we feel in 
these stanzas the bitter experience it is to bear re- 
strained activity. The brothers die, not from the 
chains»of the dungeon, but from the trammels of 
the soul that must have the light of day for life. 
Stanza VI. is like an interlude, a kind of relief 
in the sustained pathos, a rest for the imagination 
before the death scenes that follow. In stanzas 
VII. and VIII. the burden of the pathos falls upon 
the oldest brother. Before that his sympathy, 
which has made him forgetful of his own suffering 
for the sake of the others, has made us, as readers, 
take less account of him, except to feel the nobility 
of his character in an abstract way. More and 
more terrible grows the horror of the dungeon, 
and yet so plain in its facts that we cannot call it 
overdrawn imagination. There is all the grief of 
the death of the beloved, even under the most 
comforting circumstances; there is that sorrow 
deepened by the absence of every possible com- 
fort, and worst of all, the denial of even the loving 
touch. We have felt the hardness of the stone, 
the iron chain, the prison bars; but here we have 
a thing of utter hardness, the most insensate thing 
created, the heart that is absolutely devoid of 
feeling for another’s anguish. The echo of that 
brutal laugh is louder than the echoes of the 
dungeon, and sounds forever, so long as the poem 
is read. This stanza is the dramatic climax of the 
poem,—the climax of strong emotion. It is the 
one place where the prisoner’s repressed feeling 
bursts the bonds of self-restraint and of despair, 
and with it the bonds of his prison chain. So far 
the dramatic movement has not been one of action, 
but of the unfolding of the mental and spiritual 
forces that make a story dramatic. The dramatic 
power is heightened by the restraint put upon all 


possible action, and this climax is more forceful . 


because the restraint breaks at length all bonds, 
and the action, so long repressed, bursts forth 
even into frenzy. 
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CINCINNATI’S CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 
[ Editorial. ] 


Superintendent F. B. Dyer is demonstrating 
that there are young men who are glad to be 
helped into greater efficiency in their daily toil, 

Of course 186 boys, in the first fifteen weeks, is 
not a great number in a city of 325,000 population, 
but this is so much better than has been found else- 
where that it is surely a success. 

There have been nine classes with an average of 
twenty-one, . 

The first important demonstration is that manu- 
facturers and merchants are willing to allow their 
young men half a day a week off to attend the 
continuation school without deducting anything 
from their wages, and the discovery that so far as 
can be discovered a young man does as much work 
and is worth as much in eleven half days with this 
study as in twelve half days before. A serious 
handicap from the standpoint of success is the 
miscellaneous character of the students from bell 
boys to regular apprentices. 

The session of four hours, once a week, is now 
divided into four hour-lessons and four grades of 
classes, known as first-year apprentices and the 
miscellaneous students, the second-year appren- 
tices, the third-year, and the fourth-year appren- 
tices. 

In the first grade one hour each is given to shop 
arithmetic, geographical relations of shop material, 
shop practice in making and reading of drawings, 
and for culture oral reading, spelling, and 
writing. 

In the second grade, one hour each to objective 
geometry, iron scientifically studied, shop practice 
in shop conventionalities, and for culture compo- 
sition writing on observed facts in shop life and the 
reading of lives of the world’s improvers. 

In the third grade, one hour each of algebra, 
physics, shop practice with a foreman’s question 
box, and for culture history, literature, and civics. 

In the fourth grade one hour each to trigonom- 
etry, physics, shop practice in sense of proportion, 
and for culture debates on man as a wage-earner 
and voter. 

Every one of these boys gets twenty-five half- 
days or 100 hours of school study and direction in 
a year. While this is not much it really is a great 
deal, and in four years it means 400 hours, or fully 
half a school year of real expert scholarly leader- 
ship. But better than can be made to appear in 
figures is the fact that his thought is scholastically 
centred once a week, and all of this means that he 
thinks of it more or less every day in the week and 


every hour of the day. It flavors his work and his 
life. 





er So oe oe 


I hold in my memory bits of poetry, learned in childhood, which 
have stood me in good stead through life in the struggle to keep 


truz to just ideals of love and duty. —Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
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of the Right, Firm Our cause. shall_ all u - bits, 


of the Right, F and true; Our cause shall all u - nite, 


Our flag and na-tive land Shall 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE SOUTH. 


“Appealing to the people” is a distinct feature 
of the new educational movement in the South. 

The North has yet to realize the misfortune of 
leaving educational championship to the educa- 
tors, especially when these men and women are 
largely out of touch with those who lead in other 
affairs. 

But without discussing what is not done in the 
North, let us see what is done in the South. In 
previous editorials reference has been made to 
campaigns in Kentucky, Virginia, and Florida; 
now let us see what has been done in Texas. 

The organization which has steered the campaigns 
for public school education is known as “The Con- 
ference for Education in Texas.” It is a patri- 
otic organization of laymen and teachers, having 
for its avowed and real purpose the improvement 
of all of the schools of the state through vigorous 
and aggressive campaigns. 

It was organized on the aniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birthday in 1907. 

In these three years it has distributed a third of 
a million effective bulletins, and has, through cam- 
paign speakers, reached a large per cent. of the 
voters of the state. 

The first great achievement was the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment authorizing the 
raising of 150 per cent. more for local school 
purposes. The election to pass upon this con- 
stitutional amendment was in November, 1908, or 
twenty months after the organization of the Con- 
ference for Education in Texas. 

The state constitution limited district school 
taxation to $2 on the $1,000, and even this levy 
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must be voted by two-thirds of the qualified 
property tax-paying voters of the district. 

To substitute $5 for $2 in local tax was a propo- 
sition that would have feazed many a northern 
state with all of its public school traditions. And 
to do this by a constitutional amendment was a 
tough proposition. This organization specifically 
and skilfully canvassed the farmers, physicians, 
clergymen, and even the politicians, and looked 
after every polling precinct in the state, and car- 
ried the constitutional amendment, making it $5 
instead of $2 on the $1,000 by a handsome 
majority. 

Having achieved this famous victory, the 
organization set about carrying other constitu- 
tional amendments at a special election August 3, 
1909. This was-last summer. 

There was no movement for these constitutional 
amendments except this organization, and they 
were all adopted by a vote so large as to be to all 
intents and purposes unanimous. This. vote 
validated $3,500,000 local school bonds that the 
courts had declared invalid, and authorized 
county-line school districts, which has already pro- 
vided for 30,000 children in districts in two or 
more counties which could not otherwise have 
been provided for. 

This organization has, also, in three years led 
to the establishment of rural high schools for 
lengthening school terms, and for the erection of 
better schoolhouses. 

None of these things could have been accom- 
plished from the ordinary point of view but for 
the intense and wise activity of this organization. 


<@>--4<0-4b-0+-4<0+ 
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TALKING TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 


We are using this week 4 talk that President 
Nichols of Dartmouth gave to the high school of 
Manchester, N. H., recently, as reported in the 
Manchester Union. Think what that talk means 
to those bofs! Think what it means to the new 
president of Dartmouth! | Think what it means 
to the college itself! 

Dr. Nichols was in Manchester for an alumni 
banquet. He was expected to speak to the 
prominent men of the Merrimac valley. But he 
did an infinitely greater service in speaking to the 
men and women of the future, as he did incident- 
ally at the school. 

Any college president, provided he knows how 
to talk to high. school students, can do vastly 
more for his college in that way than at banquets 
and conventions. The wonder is that this has not 
been appreciated. Personally, I know the satisfac- 
tion there is in it. I speak to about 50,000 stu- 
dents a year, and I have never been paid a dollar 
for any such speaking. It is by far the most diffi- 
cult talking Ido. It always has to be adapted. It 
always has to get a grip on them. You cannot 
preach at them or lecture them. You must talk 
with them. It is always a strain, and yet it is the 
greatest of all platform joys. There is always a 
possibility of doing service. 

In Colorado three years ago I was privileged 
to dine with a body of physicians and surgeons. 
One of the best-trained men at the table aston- 
ished me by this tribute to a talk I gave the Lin- 
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coln grammar school boys in San Francisco in 
1882. There were a thousand boys in the yard, 
and the principal asked me to speak to them from 
the roof of a shed where we were standing. I 
had not a moment’s warning. I made a brief talk. 
I remember it merely from the wholly unusual 
setting for a talk—the roof of a shed and a thou- 
sand boys standing in line. 

This physician said at that table in Colorado: 
“Do you remember making a speech to the Lin- 


coln school boys in 1882?” Then he told the cir- ~ 


cumstances, and said: “Well, I was one of the 
thousand boys standing in line. I was merely a 
boy, impatient to get through school, but before 
you were through I said: ‘I'll go to the high 
school.” When in the high school I said: “I'll go 
to the State University.’ When there, I said: ‘I'll 
go to the Harvard Medical school.’ When there, 
I said: ‘I’ll study in Paris.” And that speech of 
yours was the inspiration for every one of those 
decisions.” He had been'tto hear me speak sev- 
eral times in and about Boston, but did not think 
that I’d care to see him or know of that fact. 
Did I care? Well, every reader knows how much 
such an experience means. I have never spoken 
to students since without thinking of it, without ap- 
preciating the possibilities. What might not col- 
lege and university presidents do! Let us rejoice 
that at least one of New England’s seven new 
college presidents appreciates his opportunity. 


JANE ADDAMS. 

In the American Magazine for April Jane Ad- 
dams begins her life story in a series of articles 
every way as important and vital as the articles 
that have appeared at various times by Jacob Riis, 
300ker T. Washington, and Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey. Jane Addams is easily the first woman in 
America, and this distinction will be greatly em- 
phasized by this series of articles, the story of. real 
life from the experience of the greatest woman 
leader in America’s uplift. No one can afford to 
miss this series. 
+0. 0-0-2 —— 


DRAPER FOR LIFE. 


Hon. Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of New 
York state, was elected for six years when the new 
law went into effect in 1904, with the provision 
that after six years the state board of regents 
should elect a commissioner, and their election 
should be for life, or “during good behavior,” as 
the legal phrase goes. On March 31 the regents 
re-elected Dr. Draper unanimously under those 
conditions, and he is the first and only state com- 
missioner in America or in the world elected with 
a life tenure. Twenty-five years ago, unknown in 
educational circles, but prominent in civic and na- 
tional affairs, he was made state superintendent of 
New York. He at once became a leader in edu- 
cational affairs locally and nationally. In due 
time the state went to the opposite party politi- 
cally, and despite the ardent support of all school 
men and promoters of good government, he was 
not retained, but he went to Cleveland as superin- 
tendent under their famous federal plan, and after 
a short time was selected as president of the 
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State University of Illinois, and after placing that 
institution among the best in the country, was 
made commissioner of education for the state of 
New York with a salary, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities never known to any other state commis- 
sioner or superintendent. in the United States, and 
this unanimous re-election signifies much. under 
such circumstances. 
0-4 -0-@-0- @-0-— 


PEACE SONG. 


Contrary to all precedent, we are giving eight 
pages to an original peace song. We do this be- 
cause we would make a substantial contribution to 
the celebration of Peace Day, and because this 
song is especially worth while for its own sake. 
Every high school and all the upper grades in the 
United States should sing this song on May 18. 
This song is “The Stanhope Edition,” edited and 
arranged by Frederic H. Ripley and H. L. Heartz. 
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IDEAL NORMAL FACULTY DISCUSSION. 


The Michigan State Normal College at Ypsi- 
lanti‘is to have a two-years faculty discussion 
which is upon a broader scope than anything I 
have known. For one entire year in weekly 
meetings the heads of all the departments are to 
state in writing, from the standpoint of their 
branch of knowledge, their idea of the aim of edu- 
cation in so far as it is realizable in the growth of 
intelligence and character in individual pupils. 
This is vigorously discussed for a few weeks by 
all heads of departments, and at the close of the 
year each is to reunite his view of the aim of edu- 
cation, from the standpoint of his department, 
after he has heard all the discussions of the year. 
The second year each head of department is to 
state as clearly as possible what his branch can 
contribute to that “aim” which none of the others 
can contribute, or which no other can do so well. 
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New York is the only state that requires that a 
boy or girl even at sixteen shall be of sound 
health and normal development when he is em- 
ployed in any facfory, mill, mine, or other steady 
wage-earning work, 


To the late Dr. J. L. M. Curry is due the entire 
educational awakening of the South. It istoo 
bad that he did not live to see the fruition of his 
labors, 


The one-rate, round-trip fare to Boston is over 
the Wabash and the Grand Trunk lines. This is 
the Montreal route, the best of all summer routes. 


The National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection directly devotes 40 per cent. of its pro- 
gram to child-helping addresses. 


All honor to the labor organizations that have 
voted for the best school books, not the cheapest. 


Patriotic songs should be frequently sung, and 
always with the patriotic spirit. 


National Education Association, Boston, 
July 2-8. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR... By Professors W. H. Fraser 
and W. H. Van Der Smissen of Toronto University. 
Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. Cloth. 345 pp. Price, 

1.10, 

“ valuable and concise work on the grammatical con- 
struction of the German language. It is planned in 
view of a fairly rapid acquisition of a reading knowl- 
edge of that tongue. It is applicable for use in either 
schools or colleges. There are sixty-one separate les- 
sons dealing with the various parts of speech. Besides 
these are exercises of great value for practice, and which 
may be used at the teacher’s will. An appendix con- 
tains important matters relative chiefly to strong and 
weak conjugations of verbs. A full German-English vo- 
cabulary and a capital index complete the volume, which 
—all in all—is one of the very best of its kind. The 
typography is to be specially admired, and does credit 
to Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


MAXWELL, JOHNSTON, AND BARNUM’S SPEAK- 
ING AND WRITING—BOOK ONE. By William H. 
Maxwell, superintendent of New York; Emma L. 
Johnston, principal Brooklyn Training school, and 
Madalene D. Barnum, teacher in the Brooklyn Train- 
ing school. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 103 pp., with f- 
lustrations. Price, 20 cents. 

This is the most in the least space of anything that we 
have recently seen. It is a concise statement of, an 2d- 
mirable way to teach the good use of English in the 
third grade. ‘The first part, which is devoted entirely to 
oral expression, consists of story-telling, dramatization, 
games, drills on sound formation, and the study of 
poems and pictures. Through these various exercises, 
which are presented to the children as a sort of linguistic 
recreation, are laid the foundations of many desirable 
habits of speech—fiuency of expression, flexibility of 
voice, purity of tone, correctness of pronunciation, etc. 
The second part is composed of lessons in both oral and 
written composition, with the emphasis. placed upon the 
written work, the exercises including practice in sen- 
tence forms, paragraph construction, and the composition 
as a whole. In both parts the material presented for 
study—such as stories, pictures, poems—is selected 
with the idea of interesting the children and in this way 
inspiring them to spontaneous expression. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. Se- 
lections. Edited with notes and introduction by Sam- 
uel Thurber, Jr. Riverside Literature Series. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 121 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Washington Irving must be read by everyone who 
has any aspiration to know American literature. Every- 
one will read the “Sketch-Book” entire. Mr. Thurber 
well says: “Owing largely to the specifications of the 
college entrance reynirements, the ‘Sketch-Book’ alone, 
of all Irving’s work, is read in the majority of secondary 


schools. Though a perfectly natural, this is an unfortu- 
nate condition of things. Undoubtedly the ‘Sketch- 
Book’ is the most widely known, the most literary 


‘classic’ of Irving’s books; but for pupils of high school 
age “The Tales of a Traveler, ‘The Alhambra,’ and 
portions of ‘F:racebridge Hall’ are just as instructive, 
much less difficult to understand, and vastly more inter- 
esting.” 

Under existing conditions it is too much to expect 
busy people in school or out to read entire the three last- 
named, but they should at least read “The Riverside Lit- 
erature Series,” from which they will get the style and 
the essential features. 


AN OUTLINE OF INDIVIDUAL-STUDY. By G. BE. 
Partridge, Ph. D. Netw York: Sturgis. Walton & Co. 
Cloth. 240 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is of the utmost importance that the students of in- 
dividuals be skilfully steered by wise counsel as to what 
not to study as well as what to study. “Child Study” 
has paid dearly for the indiscretion of some of those 
who have exploited it. Dr. Partridge has risen above 
mere child study, and has done much toward placing all 
study of individuals on a scientific basis. This book is 
= outline of psychological, anthropometrical, biographi- 
Fe and other methods of Studying individuals. At- 
empts have been made to devise methods for the inves- 
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tigation of individuals with reference to their character, 
temperament, and mental ability. Phrenology, palm- 
istry, astrology, physiognomy, and many other so-called 
sciences have taken up the problem, each in its own nar- 
row und special way. But since the development of 
modern psychology, the whole problem has been seen in 
a broader and more scientific light, and now individual- 
study is in a fair way to become an interesting branch 
of science, and this book will go far towards making the 
study profitable as well as interesting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Speaking and Writing.’’ Book I. By W. H. Maxwell, E. L. John- 
ston, and M. D. Barnum. Price, 20 cents——“‘German Literature, Land 
and People.” By F. J. Holzworth. Price, $1.00——“The Human Body 
and Health.” By Alvin Davidson. Price, 40 cents.——*‘Richard of 
Jamestown.” By James Otis. Price 35 cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“The Achievements of Luther Trant.” Price, 150——“A (Cycle of 
yaaa By Mabel L. Todd. Price, $1.20. Boston: Small, Maynard 


“The Science of Getting Rich.’’ By W. D. Wattles. Holyoke, Mass. : 
Elizabeth D. Towne. 

Selections from “Bracebridge Hall.’’ Edited by Samuel Thurber, 
Jr. Price, 25 cents——‘(ranford.’’ Edited by H. E. Coblentz. Price, 
40 cents. Boston: Houghton Miffiir Company. 
am .” By E.B. Warman Price, 50 cents Chicago: A.C. 

cClur 0. ; 


‘*English History in the Classroom.”” By G.M.Gwyther. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
“School Architecture.” Compiled by Wm.George Bruce. Mil- 


waukee: Johnson Service Company. 
*‘An Outline of Individual Study.” By G. E. Partridge. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Sturgis & Walton Company. 


. : 


“Pink Eye” (Conjunctivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action.. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short time. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 





Forthcoming Books 
Winslow’s Geography Readers 


A series in five books, giving prominence 
to industries and commerce. With maps 
and illustrations. Each bock contains about 
200 pages: I. The Earth and its People. 
Il. The United States. III. Our American 
Neighbor.. IV. Europe. V. Distant Coun- 
tries. 50 cents each. 


Newlands-Bender Writing 


Exceptionally beautiful and legible copies, 
with movement exercises, presented in a 
series of manuals and a series of writing 
books. Eight manuals providea course for 
those who conduct the writing lessons with- 
out copy books. Seven copy books present 
the lessons of the upper seven manuals in 
writing-book form. 


D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


New York 





Boston Chicago 




















April 21, 1910 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
ool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 28,-29, 30: Georgia Educational 
Association, Atlanta. 


May 3, 4, 5: Georgia County School 
Commissioners’ Convention, Athens. 


May 3, 4, 5: County Superintendents’ 
Convention of State of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


May 19, 20, 21: Annual Conference at 
Dartmouth College. 


June 7-11: Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Associa- 
tion, Asheville; R. D. W. Connor, 
Raleigh, secretary. 


June 20-22: West Virginia Stite As 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


> 
— 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. New policies—all of 
them representing the best thought 
in school administration—seem to, be 
in order in this city. The latest inno- 
vation is dental inspection of the 
schools. At its last meeting the 
board of education accepted the offer 
of the St. Louis Dental Society to in- 
spect the teeth of the public school 
children. Rooms in the board of edu- 
eation building will be fitted up at 
once for dental clinics. The oper- 
ator will be supplied by the society. 
An assistant at the clinics will be em- 
ployed by the board. The rooms will 
be open certain days each week, and 
the service rendered will be free. 
Only pupils who are unable to pay 
for dental service will be received, 
their inability being certified by the 
principal or medical inspector. The 
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dust can be practically eliminated. 


tionately. 





Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over*eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

Standasd Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 

Not intended for household use, 
A Free Demonstration. 


We want to prove the e Standard Floor Dressi 
Poot went pres charge one schoo'- 
or es nm a 


Boards of Educat 
ree ee Dast and Yee Dangers. The health of your may 
depend on youraction. STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 

(Incorperated) 


Abate the Dust Evil 
It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant 
e pupils cause the dust to rise the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the floors remain dry and un the da 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


of classes and the ever 


unger will still exist. 


of one my store or 
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School Superintendents, Principals an 
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present plan is regarded as only ten- 
tative. It is expected that in the 
course of two or three years a dental 
and medical inspection room will be 
fitted up in every school. Last Sep- 
tember the policy of medical inspec- 
tion of the schools was inaugurated. 
A supervisor of hygiene and five as- 
sistants, all of them physicians, were 
employed, and eighteen out of the 
one hundred and twelve schools were 
placed under their charge. The plan 
has worked so well that the board at 
its last meeting decided to employ 
another supervisor and five nurses. 

On the recommendation of Super- 
intendent Ben Blewett all the schools 
are to have a Field Day on May 21. 
This is the first event of the kind in 
this city. The American League 
baseball park, in the central part of 
the city, has been secured for the oc- 
casion. An elaborate program for 
both boys and girls in all grades and 
the high schools has been prepared. 
One hour will be devoted to mass ex- 
hibition work. The exercises will be- 
gin at 9 o’clock and continue till 5 
p. m. 


, 
— 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Catawba College, Newton, N. C., Dr. 
John F. Bucheit, &t present the head 
of New Rloomfield (Pa.) Academy, 
was elected president of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Bucheit is only thirty-six 
years old, and will be the state’s 
youngest college president. 


Professor William G. Sumner of 
Yale University died at the home of 
his son, at Englewood, N. J., April 12. 





He was born in Paterson, N. J., in 
1840, and was graduated from Yale 
in 1563. He was instructor at Yale 
from 1864 to 1866, when he was or- 
dained into the Episcopal ministry, 
preaching in Morristown, N. V., until 
1872, when he returned to Yale. At 
the time of his death he was Pelatiah 
Perit professor of political and social 
science, emeritus. He received his 
LL. D. from the University of Ten- 
nessee and from Yale in 1909. He 
was the author sof several books, 
among them “The Life of Andrew 
Jackson” and “Banking in the United 
States.” He leaves a widow and two 
sons. 


Yale University has come into the 
possession of $100,000 for the erection 
and endowment of a mission library 
building through the settlement of 
the estate of the late Mrs. George Day 
of New Haven. The fund for the li- 
brary was originally started by the 
bequest of Mrs. Day’s husband, the 
late Professor George Day. Among 
the recent gifts to Peabody museum 
are numerous articles used by the 
Eskimos, collected by Harry Whitney 
on his recent polar trip. Sir Ernest H. 
Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, 
has volunteered to give the museum 
a case of specimens of Antarctic min- 
erals. It was announced that Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt has contributed $25,000 
to the Yale University general fund. 
Mr. Vanderbilt's contributions to the 
fund so far amount to $200,000. 


Harvard University is generously 
remembered in the will of the late fa- 
mous scientist, Alexander Agassiz, 
which has been filed for probate at 
Newport, R. I. To the president and 
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fellows of that institution for the gen- 
eral uses of the museum of compara- 
tive zoology is bequeathed $100,000, 
and for the publication of memoirs 
of Professor Agassiz’s scientific expe- 
ditions an equal sum. To two ser- 
vants is left $12,000 to give them a 
life income. This is te revert to Har- 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


= eighth annual Summer Session of the 
University of Maine will begin June 27th 
and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
ture,and Agriculture will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 

The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J. S. STEVENS, Orono, Maine. 








Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 


MENEELY &CO. 
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Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


:3:% AND 3:33 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


¥ard at the deaths of these servants 
and their wives. Many valuable sci- 
entific books and instruments also are 
given to the university. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences re- 
ceives $50,000, and the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences $50,000. The sum of 
$25,000 is left to the city of Newport 
for the support of the Coles labora- 
tory and for use in maintaining man- 
ual training in the schools. Afier 
numerous bequests to relatives and 
family servants, the residue of the es- 
tate is divided into three equal parts 
to goto Professor Agassiz’s three 
sons, George Russell Agassiz, Maxi- 
milian Agassiz, and Rudolph Louis 
Agassiz. At their death it is to go to 
their heirs, and should the family at 
any time become extinct the estate 
is to revert to Harvard University. 


The trustees of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., have voted to abolish the 
co-educational system and to estab- 
lish a new college for women to be 
known as Jackson College. The Bos- 
ton Transcript speaks of the change 
as follows:— 

“The action of the trustees of Tufts 
College in abolishing the co-educa- 
tional plan appears to meet the ap- 
proval of almost every one interested 
in that institution, especially the 
alumni and the men and women stu- 
dents. It means that an experiment 
that has been conducted for eighteen 
years has not met expectations, and 
therefore it should be discontinued. 
‘The president of Wesleyan University 
recently referred to similar action by 
the trustees of that institution as a 
correction of “the fearful blunder of 
1872.” That is rather a harsh char- 
acterization in either case. There 
was a demand for higher education 
on the part of the young women of 
Connecticut, and an attempt to meet 
it was made in.a perfectly legitimate 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





WM. J, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own pewers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildi Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


ROLFE, A. 
HENRY LAWRENC 


. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
SOUTHWICK, President 


on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CRICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvE. 
Eow BOSTON, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 


way, though it failed to accomplish 
its purpose. The number of women 
students at Tufts has been and is evi- 
dence that its facilities and ‘its at- 
mosphere appeal to a large constitu- 
ency. Nearly half the students in 
the liberal arts department are of that 
sex. They are not to be deprived of 
their privileges under the prospective 
new arrangement, but granted them 
under conditions that will be more ac- 
ceptable to all'concerned. The situ- 
ution is being adapted to what seems 
more and more to be the settled edu- 
cational policy of the eastern states. 
The women students will enjoy all 
the educational advantages that Tufts 
affords, but under separate auspices 
and direction. The establishment 
there of a new Jackson College for 
Women will be directly in line with 


Radcliffe at Harvard, Pembroke at 
Brown, and Barnard at Columbia. 
Professor George Grafton Wilson 


of the department of social and po- 
litical science of Brown University 
has been recently honored at Paris by 
the Institut de Droit Internationale, 
to which he was elected an associate 
at its thirty-sixth annual convention. 
The Institute of International Law 
was founded in 1873 for the purpose 
of bringing together the leading law 
experts from the entire world, and of 
furthering the reign of law and jus- 
tice among the various countries, 
The number of members of the insti- 
tute is limited to sixty, with an equal 
number of associates, and not more 
than a fifth of the total number can 
be from a single nation. 

The Brown University library has 
received as a gift from Dr. James BD. 
Sullivan of Providence a superb sev- 
ellteeuth-century volume giving the 
costumes of the monastic orders of 
the Roman Catholic church. It con- 
sists of an exquisite series of thirty- 
five original paintings on vellum, of 
the various orders of the church, evi- 
dently by a Dutch artist of about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
It is rare that a collection of finely- 
painted miniatures of this kind is 
offered for sale. 

Next year Professor J. Q. Dealey 
of the department of social and politi- 
cal science of Brown University will 
be absent in Europe, employing his 
sabbatical year in research work. 
His place will be filled by Dr. W. F. 
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Dodd, now of the political science de- 
partment of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Dodd graduated from the 
Florida ‘State College in 1898, and 
took the degree of Ph. D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1905. For three 
years, from 1904 to 1907, he was as- 
sistant in charge of the foreign law 
collection in the Library of Congress. 
Since then he has held a research ap- 
pointment and lectureship in Johns 
Hopkins University in the subjects 
of constitutional law and municipal 
government. He is the author of 
“Modern Constitutions,” published by 
the Wniversity of Chicago Press in 
19V0, and of another work published 
in the same year, entitled “The Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia.” 


y" 
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Educational Press Association of 
America. 


President, John MacDonald, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Vice-president, Henry G. Williams, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary, J. W. Walker, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Treasurer, S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Executive Committee, Howard A. 
Gass, Jefferson City, Mo., George 
L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 


MEMBERS. 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Mil- 
wuukee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston. 
American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Arkansas School Journal; Little Rock. 
The Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, 
Col. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent, Miami, Fla. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, 
New York City. 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


Midland Schools, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Mississippi School Journal, Jackson. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Journal of Education, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

North Carolina Journal of Education, 
Durham, N. C. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Colum- 
bus. 

Ohio Teacher, Athens, O. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lan- 
caster, Fa. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, B!oom- 
ingtoh, Tl. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Century,*Oak Park, Tl. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

School Science and Mathematics, 
Chicago. * 

Southern School Journal, Lexington, 
Ky. 

Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex. 

Texas School Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 

Western School Journal, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
Madison. 
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ATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP of the HIGHEST COMMER- 

CIAL TYPE is being done AUTOMATICALLY by THUUSANDS 

OF PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and hundreds of other cities in the wate 
Middle West. These are the pupils who have followed the PAL 


METHOD PLAN WITH STRI 
been taught by us. 


FIDELITY under teachers who have 


FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers in school systems in 
which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted completely. 
Others may have this complete course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 
One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


Further information furnished glad 


y- 


THe A. N. PALMER CO. _— 


32 E Union Square, 


- New York City 








New York School Boys’ Bank. 


A teacher in class 8A2 of Public 
school 77, New York city, suggested 
the idea of organizing a bank in the 
school. The boys were with him 
from the start. A  long-neglected 
lumber-room, which has done service 
in school for a good many years as a 
repository for discarded furniture, 
was thoroughly cleared out, and fix- 
tures, suitable for banking purposes, 
were accordingly installed. These 
fixtures were all designed and mads 
by the pupils of class S8A2. Each 
cage and window is properly set up in 
brass. It is not only a savings bank. 
It isa “really truly” bank, where you 
may step in and cash a check, like 
any other honest citizen in any other 
worthy bank. You may draw checks 
on it, and promissory notes in the day 
of trouble. 

The boys have devised the follow- 
ing plan for rapid entry of deposit: 
Two facsimile cards are used, one 
pink, which is kept by the depositor; 
the other white, kept by the bank. 
These cards fold in the centre, one 
side being used for deposits, the 
other for withdrawals. Each side of 
the card is printed in cents up to $25. 
When a boy makes a deposit he 
hands in his “pink” card to the re- 
ceiving teller. This functionary 
takes the corresponding “white” 
card, places it on the top of the pink 
one and punches a hole through the 
pair at the figure indicating the 
amount depesited. At the same time 
he announces the transaction to the 
clerks, who. enter the account. De- 
posits are accepted from one cent 
up. On balances over and above 
fifty cents the depositor receives 
four per cent. interest. When de- 
posits reach the sum of $2 the de- 
positor may purchase a check-book 
and draw checks, which are honored 
by the bank to within fifty cents of 
his fortune. Any depositor who 
happens ‘to be “temporarily embar- 
rassed”” may have his note discounted 
at the bank at the legal rate of in- 


terest, providing such note is guar- 
unteed by a depositor in good stand- 
ing. The Yorkville bank, Highty- 
fifth street and Tifird avenue, is the 
Wallstreet depositary and corre- 
spondent for this  bank.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the April 
American Review of Reviews are the 
stirring account of New York’s anti- 
tuberculosis canipaign: under = the 
watchword “No Tuberculosis in New 
York State in 1920!"; a message to 
the nation on “The Advance of For- 
estry in the United States,” by For- 
ester Graves, the successor to Gifford 
Pinchot; an Englishman’s frank com- 
ments on King Edward’s attitude in 
England’s time of crisis; by W. T. 
Stead; a tribute to Norway’s poét- 
reformer, Bjornstjerne Bjornson; a 
timely article on MHalley’s comet 
(with photograph of the comet), by 
Professor S. A. Mitchell: a graphic 
summing-up of “Lessons from West- 
ern Fruit Culture for the East,” by 
Agnes ©. Laut; and a comprehensive 
survey of “The Public Finances of 
Great Britain,” by Frederic Austin 
Ogg. In the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” cur- 
rent topics are treated with the Re- 
view’s customary thoroughness,— 
notably, the “insurgent” outbreak in 
the House of Representatives on 
March 17-19 and the series of expo- 
sures of ‘the alliance between busi- 





ness and politics in New York state , 


and elsewhere. 

—The editors of Everybody’s seem 
to have set out to cover, in their April 
number, about every phase of life, 
and to provide entertainment and in- 
terest for every member of the fam- 
ily. They furnish some remarkable 
facts about the success of American 
cities under commission government. 
They talk about wild animal photo- 
graphing in Africa; athletics, straight 
and tainted, the production of gold, 
its romance, and its effect on high 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Thc Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 





BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 





156 Fifth Ave. polis,414 Century Bldg. Portland, 202 Swetiand Bid 
"I agtons Ave we el aes 405 Cooper Bidg. _ Berkeley, cai 24g, Shattuck Ave, 
spanner, ash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Ange es, Cal 





FISHE 


FISHER... -AG ENCY 


of the U. 8 eon MANUAL. ** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


®TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 Boyleten St. 


Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ullough Ceachers’ Agency 


. A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls areas ——- map pe eee school ISTRATION FEE $1.00. WRITE US, recommenda- 
tions. Com ers eman ’ ‘ 
JACKSON BOULEVA D CHICAGO 
















When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 


From an Idaho City Si endent: —‘‘Allthe teachers you recommended are 80 far 
provin to 4 sat._factory 7 are wh the usual high order which you recommend.’ 


hool Board: —‘*lam artty Be pleased to report to you 

that Mr. @. ‘s making exeoptionalls —, Patrons are great! eased with him.”’ 
From an A City S 

in hel ng me to secure a teacher.”’ 


— ‘I desire to than ‘yon for your promptness 
President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘*My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 
made a good impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


NS a a ad oeoceve 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon st. . . . 
Agency 














Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


SHOOCOSS 4H DDO Oo 


Long distance Telephone. 
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A recommendation Agency fur- 
nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 
eight years. Conducted by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
office. 


PARKER 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Colfax, Washington 














E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 
short notice for high oo positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
"Phone. No advance 


e No western Teachers’ Agency of Everett, Washington, has 
for its purpose the peg fe teachers who desire positions in the Pacific Coast states and 
especially the State of Washington. The Great and Growing Northwest is calling for 
teachers Of high grade. For terms and details write the manager, Warren J. Brier. 


A superior agency for superior 











Some New Books. 
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Title. Author. Publisher. ER ao 
German Literature, Land and People.......... Holzworth American Book Co., ._¥. $1.00 
The Human Body and Health................... Davison "40 
Richard of Jamestown..............-- Otis “ ee a "35 
The Achievement om Luther Trant.. -— Small, Maynard & Co., Boston‘ 1.50 
A Cycle of Snes cde cceccccedsccccece .... Todd “ 120 
Selections from “Bracebridge | eer es Thurber (Ea. af Houghton Mifflin Co., “ © 
ee, eee ato Coblentz ay 
Idols of ee Ps eee ee . or aiadaad, P. .- Co. N. Y. .50 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture.. - oe ns Ginn «& Boston 2.75 
Rara Arithmetica.............--.-.-seeecee eens “ 5.50 
Laboratory Botany.............--+sceecceesersees Clute “ “ 5 
The Great Design of Henry ot atgetkiseihssanwe Mead [ ong wipe “ ‘50 
English Historyin the Classroom.. ........... Gwyther niin Green & Co.,N.Y. — 
Elementary History of the United States...... Gordy Charles Scribner’s Sons, “6h 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries ........... -- Greeley Little, Brown & Co,, ‘Boston 1.50 
The Art of the Metropolitan Museum. . Preyer L. C. Page & Co., ts pita 
The Mechanics of Writing............... .-+ Woolley D.C. Heath & Co., N.Y. 1.0 
Each for All and All for Each .......... . Parsons Sturgis & Walton Co., “ 1.50 
Rel in the Making ............---+seeeeeees Smith The Macmillan Co., “ 1.25 
Sto pone Story Telling.............-....+4+-- St. John A;-2 —_ Press, Boston—— 
PBYONOIORY.... 5 on ees ce cece ces eccwcwee eens Warman A.C. McClurg & Co., Chi -50 
The. Seience of Getting Rich...... ........ +. Wattles Elizabeth D. Towne ,Holyoke, axs.— 


QTATE NON NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ss. For both ——, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircnbuke, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE ORAL SCHOOL, FRaminGHAM. 

ss. For women only. Especial at- 

ccatine, is calied to the new course of House- 

hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHITTEMORE, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Pryncipal, 











prices; the make-up of an orchestra, 
and all the complicated machinery 
that goes into the pleasant sounds to 
which we dance and sing; the trials 
of Judge Lindsey in his fight with 
machine politics and corporation 
greed; the theatre and its, people; the 
new books of the month, and some 


talk on what literature really is; a 
buneh of jokes, mostly old and 
mostly langh producing; a talk by 


Mr. Ridgway on imagination and its 
application to business; poetry; hu- 
mor in verse and story; marriage as 
a vocation; the methods adopted by 
a plagiarist play “writer”; the effect 
of the mother spirit on a boy who is 
“up against it’; the homely Flickin- 
ger family; and, laughable, ridiculous, 
the story of the absent-minded pro- 
fessor who “knows all about what’s 
in your coco,” and his friend who 
forgot that hé was married ‘and that 
his rich aunt was dead. 

—The May St. Nicholas brings the 
first chapters of a jolly sequel to 
Mary Constance Du Bois's “The Lass 


of the Silver Sword.” The new se- 
rial is entitled “The League of the 
Signet Ring.” The number, too, 


brings a talk on “Girls’ Rooms,” the 
first of a series of delightful sketches 
by Antoinette R. Perrett, with de- 
lightful illustrations by G. P. Perrett. 
There will be other helpful discus- 
sions of how to fit up “well bal- 
anced” boys’ rooms, and dens; and 
workshops, ete. Another new fea- 
ture, more especially for the littlest 
readers, starts in this number, merry 
“Leaves from the Journey Book,” 
some story and many pictures by De 
Witt Clinton Falls. 


—Young women who work in the 
mills are the subject in Harper’s 
Magazine for April of an article en- 
titled “A Woman in the Pennsylvania 
Silk Mills,” by Florence Lacas San- 
ville, who as executive secretary of 
the Consumers’ League in Philadel- 
phia writes a judicious and intimate 

narrative of two summers which she 
spent as a mill hand. A hundred- 
mile journey “Across the Ghor to the 
and of Og,” with noteworthy photo- 
graphs, is by Ellsworth Huntington, 
Ph. D., and science is represented by 
40 “Tides in the Solid Earth.” Professor 
Oscar Hecker of the Geodetic Insti- 
tute of Potsdam demonstrating that 
the solid globe as well as the sea is 


40 deformed by the forces of the moon. 


Besides “The Wild Olive.’ the serial 
novel by the author of “The Inner 
Shrine,” there is fiction by Eden Phill- 
potts, John Luther Long. Marjorie 
Bowen. Elmore Elliott Peake. and 
others. Mr. Howells in the Drawer 
praises the poets whose verses pic- 
ture New York city, and in the Study 
Mr. Alden speaks of the part p'ayed 
a woman in the writing of English 
ction. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 


The greatest of the legitimate stars 
to appear at Keith’s is Mrs. Patrick 


Campbell, the English emotional ac- | 


tress, who comes to Keith’s next 
week for an engagement that will 
probably mark the height of a 
remarkable season at this house. 
Never before in the history of vaude- 
ville has there been so many big at- 
tractions offered as Mr. Keith has 
provided during the winter, and now 
when the warm days are coming he 
is capping the climax with a world- 
wide celebrity, who has made one of 
the greatest hits of her career in a 
one-act play. It is called “Expia- 
tion,” and tells the story of a beauti- 
ful. Russian woman whose husband 
has become associated with the Nihil- 
ists and is put to death. She, 
through her beauty, wins the confi- 
dence of a Russian officer, and when 
the curtain rises she is seen in the 
house wheedling the truth out of the 
Russian. The entire play is thrilling 
from start to finish, and affords Mrs. 
Campbell one of the best opportuni- 
ties she has ever had to display her 
wonderful powers as an actress. She 
will be surrounded by an exception- 
ally strong bill, a comedy feature of 
which will be Bowers, Walters, and 
Crooker, “The Three Rubes.” An- 
other is Warren, Lyon, and Myers, 
who will make their first appearance 
in Boston with their musical comedy 
sketch, which has proved one of the 
hits of the season. Other features 
will be the Flying Banvards, a big 
aerial acrobatic act; the Three Va- 
grants, European’ street singers; 
Hilda Hawthorne, the female ven- 
triloquist; Brady and Mahoney in a 
comedy sketch; the Daleys in a roller- 
skating specialty, and others. 


a 
— 





A NEW ONE ON GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. 


During a Friday afternoon lecture 
on history in a Baltimore educational 
institution the instructor had given 
a lengthy disquisition on the charac- 
ter of George Washington, inciden- 
tally touching upon his work as the 
organizer of the revolution. 

“Now,” asked the instructor, “if 
George Washington were alive to-day 
what practical part do you think he 
would play in present-day politics, 
judging from the past?” 

A prolonged silence on the part of 
the pupils followed this. Finally, 
however, one lad saw a way out. 

“Sir,” he queried, ““wouldn’t he be 
too old ?’—Lippincott’s. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

“Do you believe in such a thing as 
luck ?” 

“Of course,” answered Miss Cay- 
enne. “Otherwise it would be im- 
possible to explain the success of 
people we don’t like.”—Washington 
Star. 


HIS MEANS OF SUPPORT. 
Magistrate—“Have you any Vvisi- 
ble means of support?’ 
Prisoner—“Yus, yer wushup”) (To 
his wife, a laundress.) “Hemmar, 
stand up so’s the court can see yer.” 
—Throne and Country. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


RS a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 18 a sort of cal} 
from schools that comes to us with an l welcome. For instance, here is 
a letter from a high-class New England private school dated Feb. 7, 1910: “ September 

I shall want a young man to teach here with the following characteristics: A mn 
refinement, with one or more years of successful experience; fond of nature; interested in 
je de particularly small boys; capable of A door sports; musical; ———2 a col 

jo — and gui them in their out-of- graduate; would cow8ider a high- 

o graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music , if poss 
training. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That 





and manual 


thatany time; you would be safe in waiting till Sept. 1 for that; trust 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


with qualities like this we say to him, ** Don’t takeany ordinary high school GEN Tie can iN 





BREWER «eenc 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


‘ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °” Wats *" 


We are now in the midst of o- daily filling positions in Colleges, State Norms! 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want fertons) service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office.. Address C. J. ALFEKT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. : 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


ee. . ’ introduces to Col 
MERICAN om 2 TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ith good 1 educati ted for d 1 t ki 
Geena High, ereparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 











sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some “ig, nb syB8- 
tem of music and drawing secure eee $50 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., as Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers is the aim of 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with ful) information concerning them 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “c-2‘scscom stress, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCATORS" "iésfon °" EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free. 











THE VERDICT Given Our “Placing Service’’ after trial by employers 

other agency.” That we have become, without doubt, the best medium for 
Where 

trebling our corps of placing men this year to handle the placing of our 

Agency for Teachers—The Way It Works.” 





Come and teachers throughout the country is summed up in the statement, ' 
Out West yond all question, your methods are more erty emcee A than those of any 
securing educational positions in the West is shown by our placing 247 per 

cent. more teachers last year than the year before and the necessity of our 

It Pays applicants. If you do not know abeut our “placing service”—something 
To Teach unique in the educational field, write for our booklet entitled, “A Placing 

BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., INC., - Dept. 21, 
304-311 Century Bldg., Denver. 


ik IREDELL ng a 


place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate. 
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The Best Magnet for Pupils 


IS THE 


Remington 
Typewriter 


Because every 
body knows 
that the good 
REMINGTON 
OPERATORS. 
always have 
first call forthe 


There are vastly more Remingtons used 
to-day than any other make, That’s why 
most operators want to be Remington opera- 
tors and why they choose the Remington 
schools. 


No wonder more Remingtons are used for 
instruction purposes in the schools of the 


country than all other makes combined. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) : 
New York and Everywhere 
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Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 


By. [liss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
County, lowa. 


Address all orders to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 


Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of. one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 


We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 
instaad. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th hout all our deal with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I hatgpienn J feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already bas shown thatshe merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agee in keeping me well Fagot in regard to vacancies in 
th Fags of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WAM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Maes. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








A New Book! — 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND STEEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offered to 
the Public. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A-, LU.D., Fort Worth,, Texas. 


A New Idea! A New Field! 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


‘It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’”—PrREsi- 
DENT ELIO“, HARVARD. 

“I hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance vf the railroad asa factor in American 
civilization.’’—U. 8. Com. EpucATION HARRIS. 

“IL sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere »ver the land early drawn 
to this omnipresent interest of society.’’— PRUFESSOR 
Smiru, U. or Va. 

**I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
profit in the reading.” —rROrEssOR HARPER. U. of TEXAS 

“IT only wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND &T. PAUL. 

“IT have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. I wish every young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.’’—R. B. CoUsIN8S, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INaTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every schoo] boy and 
girlin California.’”’-—STaTE SUPERINTENDENT KIkK. 

“There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and on unusual lines,than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘-¥You have opened up a new field in education.”—S7TarTE 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘*Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern t'mes.””— SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

‘*You have opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.”— STATE SUPERINTENDENT COOK, 
ARKANSAS. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.” — 
Popular Science Monthly. ; ; 

“His pamphlet contains more valuabie information and 
goes further to'educate the people on correct lines than many 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.’’ — JAS. J. 
HILL. 

















